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THE RELATION OF ARCHITECTURE AND 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
By Giumore D. CLARKE 


Fellow, American Society of Landscape Architects 
Landscape Architect, Westchester County Park Commission 


“God Almighty first planted a garden. And indeed it is 
the purest of Human Pleasures. It is the greatest Refreshment 
to the Spirits of Man; without which, Buildings and Palaces 
are but gross Handy Works; And a man shall ever see, That 
when Ages grow to Civility and Elegancy, men come to Build 
Stately, sooner than to Garden finely: As if Gardening were 
the greater Perfection.’-—-BACON. 








"THE necessity for having a close inter-relation of 
the fine arts of architecture and landscape archi- 
tecture has been frequently emphasized. There is 
no doubt but that architects have become more 
thoroughly acquainted with the scope and the im- 
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portance of landscape architecture since they have 
been brought into closer relationship with it dur- 
ing and since the Great War. 

The importance of the early association of land- 
scape architects with architects in college and in 
later professional training should be more strongly 
emphasized. These arts, I presume, may be con- 
sidered co-ordinate, and it would be well if the 
students of each could be trained to a full under- 
standing of that fact. At times, of course, one art 
may become subordinate to the other, and one may 
more frequently assume, of necessity, the dominant 
part. William Rutherford Mead, speaking of The 
American Academy in Rome, said in part: 

“Each of these arts (referring to architecture, 
sculpture and landscape architecture) has its own 
distinct point of view and its own distinct and 
independent sources of inspiration as well as its 
own peculiar technique. None of them can develop 
to their highest reaches if approached always from 
the point of view of any of the others or if con- 
stantly subordinated to one of the others. Each 
has, and ought to have, its own distinctive, self- 
impelled and self-governing development; and in 
that sense they are all regarded by the Academy as 
quasi-independent and co-ordinate.”’ 
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Is there a better place to bring the importance 
of this problem of co-ordination to the attention 
of the potential practitioners of the arts than in 
our universities? In the fine arts college of one par- 
ticular university, the students in architecture and 
landscape architecture work, at times, upon the 
same problems with the result that the students in 
each field become thoroughly familiar with the 
points of view, ideals, principles, and the limita- 
tions of the other. Further, they frequently collab- 
orate upon major problems, which belong as 
much to one as to another of the fine arts. 
Landscape architecture is being taught in thirty- 
three of our American universities and colleges. In 
comparatively few it is a part of the college of fine 
arts or in a school closely affiliated with a college 
or school of fine arts. In the majority, landscape 
architecture is taught as part of the instruction 
given in colleges of agriculture or of forestry. Ex- 
perience with graduates of colleges in this last 
named group shows conclusively that the students 
lack that mutual understanding of the point of 
view of students in the fine arts, which I person- 
ally consider vital to education in the art of land- 
scape architecture. These students are not taught to 
give the art of the design of the landscape first 
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place, but rather to lay emphasis upon the study of 
plant materials, engineering, or something else, for- 
getting or absolutely ignoring the fact that land- 
scape architecture is one of the fine arts. It is ex- 
tremely unfortunate for the profession of landscape 
architecture to have colleges turn out graduates 
who call themselves “‘landscape architects’ and 
who are not trained to appreciate and to realize 
that an intimate co-operative development with 
the several fine arts, more particularly with archi- 
tecture, is absolutely essential to success in their 
chosen field of endeavor. Only by securing close 
and friendly collaboration among the students of 
the fine arts can we expect to have successful col- 
laboration in the professional field. 

That, as landscape architects, we are co-operat- 
ing with the professions in the fine arts may be 
witnessed by the fact that the fifth Fellow in 
Landscape Architecture is now in residence at the 
American Academy in Rome; that landscape archi- 
tects are members of (1) The National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, Washington, D. C., (2) The 
National Capitol Park and Planning Commission, 
(3) The Fine Arts Commission of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and of the recently 
abolished Commission of Fine Arts of the State 
of New York, and of many other equally impor- 
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tant bodies made up of representative members of 
the several branches of the fine arts. 

There has never been a time when collaboration 
by representatives of the fine arts has been more 
vital to the development of the works of man. 
The professions of the fine arts are not only called 
upon to collaborate one with the other, but to 
collaborate as well with the engineer, lawyer, 
economist, and representatives of many other pro- 
fessions. The architect and landscape architect are 
important collaborators in the broad fields of 
regional, town and city planning. Here it is ex- 
ceedingly important that each collaborator should 
thoroughly appreciate the points of view of each 
of the others to the end that the most satisfactory 
results may be gained. 

Centuries ago these varied fields of endeavor in 
the arts and engineering were often accomplished 
by single practitioners. Michelangelo was an archi- 
tect, engineer, painter and sculptor. Now each pro- 
fession is in itself so complex that it is in turn 
divided into special branches, so that there are 
engineers who specialize in the design of bridges, 
or roads, or sewers; architects who specialize in 
school, or church, or apartment house design; and 
landscape architects who specialize in estate, or 
park design, or city planning. This specialization 
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has been brought about by reason of the fact that 
our lives are short and modern civilization has de- 
veloped to the extent that one individual must 
specialize upon one single phase, rather than at- 
tempt to master a whole profession, in order to be 
proficient in a limited but highly specialized field. 
The result is that we must be more proficient col- 
laborators. This does not mean that one art or one 
scientific pursuit must be subservient to another for 
a landscape architect would never for one moment 
admit, for example, that the architect should 
dominate in the field of park planning. On the 
other hand, there are collaborative problems in 
which architecture is unquestionably dominant, 
and here the landscape architect must willingly 
recognize that fact. And further, there may be cases 
where the sculptor is the leading artist in a given 
problem and the architect and landscape architect 
more or less secondary contributors to the final 
ensemble. We must all learn to weigh the impor- 
tance of our contributions, of our competence to 
contribute to the solution of any given problem. 
The arts should be on a co-ordinate basis and not 
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subordinated one to another. The leadership in a 
collaborative problem is not an easy one. That 
question is very often, usually in fact, settled by 
the client. He may decide wisely and he may not. 
Nevertheless, each artist can make as valuable and 
as generous a contribution whether assuming the 
dominant position in the scheme or not. Collabora- 
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tion is dependent upon the collaborators being 
tactful, reasonable, and respectors of each other’s 
opinions. One has only to look back a few years 
and witness the results of the work of the ‘““McMil- 
lan Commission”’ for the “Improvement of the 
Park System of the District of Columbia’’ to realize 
how successfully representatives of the several fine 
arts can function co-ordinately. These collabora- 
tors were Messrs. Burnham, McKim, St. Gaudens, 
and Olmsted. Prior to that is the example of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago where Daniel H. Burn- 
ham and F. L. Olmsted co-operated in producing a 
work of art which awakened America to the possi- 
bilities of co-operative planning of large areas. The 
Chicago World’s Fair was the forerunner of the 
city planning movement in America. 

In my own relatively brief, but altogether satis- 
factory experiences in collaborative work, more per- 
ticularly with architects and engineers, I have 
evolved three rules for my guidance. These I be- 
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lieve are essential to the success of any enterprise if 
satisfactory artistic results are to be obtained. First, 
the collaborators must keep one another informed 
as to the development of each one’s plans, since 
what one does or plans to do may affect the work 
of the other. Second, each collaborator must keep 
posted upon what the others are doing or plan to 
do and must personally assume the entire responsi- 
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bility for suggestions for the improvement of the 
plans of the others, merely, however, in the capac- 
ity of consultant, whenever this is possible. This 
is especially true when the work of others relates 
closely to his own. Third, when one or other of the 
collaborators are concerned about any particular 
phase of the problem which vitally concerns the 
resultant design, if after discussions and careful 
consideration they cannot agree, then the difference 
should be clearly set forth to the client who will 
make the final decision. 

The opportunities for collaboration are many, 
probably more than it is the custom of practitioners 
to admit. The architect often considers himself 
competent to design a garden, in fact, to lay out 
the entire grounds of an estate. The landscape 
architect, too, errs. He very often, less often prob- 
ably than the architect, oversteps the bounds of his 
field of professional service and designs a house. 
This practice on the part of architect and land- 
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scape architect will never lead to a mutual and 
friendly understanding between them, but happily 
this practice is growing less and less and we are all, I 
think, gradually realizing the importance of trying 
to be either a good architect or a good landscape 
architect as the case may be, but not both. 

The two professions deal with widely different 
materials which go to make up their respective 
designs. The architect obtains immediate results; 
his design is carried to completion within a rela- 
tively short period of time and when complete, the 
artist looks upon a finished product. The landscape 
architect must often wait for years to see his full 
conception realized. Instead of being static, this 
work of art is ever changing, changing with the 
time of day, with the seasons, and with the years. 
Instead of being limited to the use of stone and 
brick and cement, as is the architect, the landscape 
architect uses trees and shrubs and vines, water, 
stretches of meadow, sky, clouds; all these go to 
make up the picture which he paints with the aid 
of nature. 

To bring a structure, no matter what it may be, 
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a house, a bridge, a church, or a monument, into 
a close relation with the surroundings, is as im- 
portant as the design of the structure itself. The 
greatest works of architecture, the Parthenon, St. 
Peter’s, the great cathedrals, are not, in themselves 
alone, beautiful. ‘These great monuments are parts 
of a landscape, part of larger artistic compositions 
from which they cannot be dissociated. To bring 
structures into closer harmony and relation with 
their surroundings is, in the broader sense, the con- 
tribution which the landscape architect makes to 
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the field of artistic design. It requires skill in the 
arrangement of the landscape and of architectural 
forms as they relate to the landscape. 

‘Landscape architecture is primarily a fine art, and as such 
its most important function is to create and preserve beauty 
in the surroundings of human habitations and in the broader 
natural scenery of the country; but it is also concerned with 
promoting the comfort, convenience, and health of urban 
populations, which have a scanty access to rural scenery and 
urgently need to have their hurrying, workaday lives refreshed 
and calmed by the beautiful and reposeful sights and sounds 
which nature, aided by the landscape art can abundantly 
provide.”-—-CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
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WAR MEMORIAL, WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 
SamugEL §. Oris, Architect 


‘THE village of Winnetka, Illinois, recently dedi- 
cated a memorial to its ten sons who paid the 
supreme sacrifice in the World War. In brief, this 
consists of a monumental flag staff which rises 
above a platform on which stands a cenotaph fea- 
turing the commemorative tablets to the ten men 
whose memory is to be perpetuated. It is situated 
at the crest of a slight rise of land on the west side 
of the village common, which is annually the site 
of patriotic ceremonies and community festivals. 
Some years ago a representative body of citizens of 
Winnetka decided that 
some such adornment at 
this location in place of 
the existing flag staff 
would meet the needs of 
a village memorial, and 
to this end they in- 
stituted a competition 
amongst designers and 
architects. The jury for 
this competition con- 
sisted of Messrs E. H. 
Bennett and John Root, 
well - known architects 
of Chicago, plus a lay 
representative and artist, 
Mrs. Franklin Rudolph 
of Winnetka. The orig- 
inal entrants in this 
competition numbered 
ten or fifteen, most of 
them architects, all from 
Winnetka, and Samuel 
S. Otis was declared the 
winner. 

The task of raising 
$40,000.00, necessary 
to complete the project, 
was placed in the hands 
of a large committee, 
with the real task of the 
undertaking resting primarily in a smaller body 
known as the Winnetka Memorial Trustees. This 
body was successful not only in raising the forty 
odd thousand dollars from a village of 10,000 in- 
habitants, but achieved the enviable record of ob- 
taining contributions from 3,800 citizens, men, 
women and children, thus making the enterprise a 
truly community affair. In this campaign school 
children, all sects of churches, and varied village 
organizations played an important part, each work- 
ing with singularity of purpose toward one goal. 

The money thus raised enabled the monument 
to be built of the best materials obtainable. The 














platform, steps, the benches and cenotaph proper 
are all cut from Tennessee marble. There were five 
carloads of this material used, each stone being 
specially selected, designed, and cut. At either end, 
north and south, of the cenotaph, at the west of 
the flag staff, are two bronze eagles. Atop the flag 
staff another eagle is mounted with wings in air, 
surmounting a crest motive, having a total height 
of over nine feet. This entire cresting is covered 
with fifty square feet of beaten gold. The staff 
itself is cut from the huge trunk of an Oregon fir 
and contains no heart 
wood. This splendid 
timber is over 200 years 
old. The bronze base of 
the pole is composed of 
a series of superimposed 
motives and on the ex- 
treme lower member 
stand four griffins with 
raised wings, symbolic 
animals _ betokening 
guardianship in ancient 
heraldry. These four 
grifins face the inter- 
cardinal points of the 
compass respectively. 
The total weight of the 
bronze used is 3,540 
pounds, or over one and 
one-half tons. A gravel 
walk surrounds the 
entire monument. 

At the west of the 
cenotaph are the _ five 
marble tablets on which 
are incised the names of 


the ten men whose 
memory is to be per- 
petuated. Each tablet 
contains two names. 


Above the- names are 
ten bronze stars set in the marble, and each of these 
stars is plated with 14 karat gold. 

Encirching the cenotaph and on a level with the 
top of the tablet is a carved marble frieze sculp- 
tured by Leon Hermant of Chicago. This frieze 
tells the story of the sacrifice commemorated—the 
first panel represents a young man, and beside him 
stands the figure of a goddess holding aloft a blaz- 
ing torch, symbolic of the flaming ideal which 
beckons forward. The spirit of this panel is similar 
to the painting by Bastien le Page, in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art of the vision of Joan of 
Arc where a knight in armor holds aloft a glisten- 
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ing sword in full view of the young peasant girl. 
The next panel, in direct succession, is the depar- 
ture,—here a group of women, for the most part 
with arms extended, bid farewell to the departing 
lad. Next, a panel of a march or processional, then 
a large panel of a spirited infantry charge and fol- 
lowing this a panel showing the youth holding a 
flag as he falls in battle. On the north end is a 
sculptured group of angels with the beckoning 
angel of death in the foreground. Completing the 
story of the frieze, the dying youth is in the arms 
of the angel of death, while, in his right hand, he 
clasps the torch representing the ideal which he 
has followed and which has led him forward. 

On the east side of the cenotaph and directly 
under the frieze is carved an inscription, “‘It is an 
investment, not a loss, when a man dies for his 
country.” These words were written home by 
Dinsmore Ely, one of the men memorialized, 
shortly before his death in France. He was the 
second man from Winnetka to make the supreme 
sacrifice, and his words uttered then still ring true 
in behalf of the great ideal for which he died. 

The outside dimensions of the monument are 
sixty feet by sixty feet. The dedication and un- 
veiling were held the first Sunday after Armistice 
Day, November 11th, 1927, at which time there 
were appropriate ceremonies. 
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PROPOSED LANGLEY BEACON, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
RAYMOND M. MARLIER, ARCHITECT 


Nawep in honor of Professor Samuel P. Lang- 
ley who was for twenty years director of the Alle- 
gheny Observatory in Pittsburgh, this proposed 
aerial beacon is designed to honor all the pioneers 
in aviation. The site of the proposed shaft is at the 
junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela Riv- 
ers. The shaft, approximately 250 feet high, will 
be a steel frame enclosed with stone. A billion 
candlepower light, visible under favorable condi- 
tions for a distance of one hundred miles, will serve 
as a beacon for night flyers. The points of the 
compass are indicated by sculptured figures of an 
arctic explorer to the north; an Arcadian facing 
south; a Pilgrim father facing east; and an Indian 
facing west. The upper left illustration is from a 
drypoint by Raymond M. Marlier. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 




















C.H. BLACKALL, in an article printed in our 
issue of January 5, discussing American Architec- 
ture Since the War, comments on the very marked 
change in the attitude of the public toward archi- 
tecture. He points out that there are numerous in- 
stances where hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been spent on purely commercial buildings 
‘just for beauty’’ and that the public realizes as 
never before that good architecture is an asset. 

The architect has been the dominating factor in 
establishing so desirable a condition. In the case of 
large commercial buildings, he has had the hard 
task of teaching an often very prosaic client that 
good lines and good proportion have a real money 
value. When he builds an expensive house for a 
newly rich client, a house set among broad acres, 
grandly called an ‘‘estate,’’ he must teach his client 
the real meaning of beauty before he can effect a 
loosening of purse strings, and he must very often 
spend valuable time in teaching the client how to 
live in his house, among surroundings that are a 
wide departure from what he has hitherto known. 

Having given an impetus to good architectural 
expression in our larger cities to an extent that will 
prevent any retrogression, there is a duty confront- 
ing the architect of the small community exactly 
along similar lines. It is undoubtedly true that the 
average small town today is architecturally com- 
monplace. The real reason for such a condition lies 
in the fact of lack of education in beauty, and a 
reliance for guidance on carpenter-architects and 
mail-order house plans. One of the greatest prob- 
lems that have confronted the editors of architec- 
tural journals, organized bodies of architecture 
and, in fact, the profession at large, is to show the 
architect in the small community how he may sell 
his services, and impress the undoubted fact that 
any building will lack in proper expression of its 
purpose, inside and out, that has not had trained 
architectural supervision. 

The architectural safety of our larger cities is 
now assured. The business public has become keen 
in its rivalry to house itself so well that its build- 
ings may not suffer so much by comparison with 
its competitors. 

This propaganda to increase artistic appreciation 
for good architecture should, we believe, be more 
largely directed toward the small towns. The small 
town architect is crying aloud for help along these 
lines. Until he gets it, we must withhold our criti- 
cism of his efforts. If he gets the job at all, he must 
execute it along the insistencies of his clients. 























Without any desire to revamp a matter that has 
been thoroughly discussed in the councils of the 
Institute, we frankly are of the opinion that small 
house bureaus only touch the rim of this matter. 
If the Institute could raise a fund for a lecture 
bureau and send its lecturers to small towns, it 
would be doing a fine work. The topics selected 
should be along the plan and development of types 
common to the small town. It would be well at 
the outset to avoid stressing the value of the archi- 
tect’s service, as the suspicious mind would be led 
to believe that the whole argument was one to 
advertise the architect. To be sure, that is what 
would be intended. But if good architecture is 
urged, and the general public is brought to realiza- 
tion of its value, it will logically turn to architects 
for the solution of its problems. 


2m 


SUCCESSFUL architects appreciate the necessity 
of designing a house to fit the site, so that the com- 
pleted house appears to be in reality a natural out- 
growth of the landscape. This close relationship 
of architecture to landscape emphasizes the need for 
the heartiest co-operation between architects and 
landscape architects. In his article on ““The Rela- 
tion of Architecture and Landscape Architecture,”’ 
published in this issue, Gilmore D. Clarke con- 
firms the opinion of William Rutherford Mead, 
that although the “‘two arts have their own dis- 
tinct points of view and their own distinct and in- 
dependent sources of inspiration,’’ they are, in a 
certain sense at least, subordinate to each other. It 
is most important that architects appreciate and 
understand thoroughly the point of view of the 
landscape architect and vice versa. Mr. Clarke has 
evolved three rules which are necessary to the suc- 
cess of such collaborative efforts. These rules, which 
are explained thoroughly in his article, have prin- 
cipally to do with each collaborator keeping the 
other informed of progress in the development of 
his plans, and a frank discussion between archi- 
tect and landscape architect of such features as may 
concern the resultant design of both. The question 
of leadership in a collaborative problem is im- 
portant. Where the architect proceeds without due 
consideration to the landscape, the problem which 
later confronts the landscape architect—of bring- 
ing the structure into closer relationship with its 
surroundings—naturally often becomes greater. 
No organization in the country, perhaps, better 
than The Architectural League of New York, lends 
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its entice efforts to bring about co-operation be- 
tween architecture and the allied arts—painting, 
sculpture, landscape architecture and craftsmanship. 
Here, by association with each other, those affili- 
ated with the various arts learn one another's 
points of view anda closer co-operation between 
all thus results. It is fitting, then, that the annual 
exhibition of the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Architects follow closely 
after that of the League. We reproduce on other 
pages a few of the more interesting photographs 
of the work of landscape architects which are to 
be included in the exhibition of the Society this 
month. Announcement of the date and place of 
this exhibition will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 
2m 


Propasty at no time during its entire history 
has The American Institute of Architects given so 
much thought to a better appreciation and a greater 
recognition of craftsmanship as during the past 
year. A session at the last annual convention was 
devoted to the cause of craftsmanship, and various 
craftsmen presented their ideas on how heartier 
collaboration with architects might be effected. In 
the light of these facts, it is interesting to note that 
a travelling scholarship has just been offered by a 
company manufacturing roofing tile, as a me- 
morial to a man who for many years was presi- 
dent of that company. The scholarship is valued 
at two thousand dollars, to be used to defray the 
expenses of a year of travel and study in Europe 
by the architect or architectural draftsman who 
attains first place in the competition. The program 
has not yet been definitely decided upon, but it is 
known that it will in some manner embody the 
use of roofing tile in the design of a purely Ameri- 
can building. Study abroad will in no way be con- 
fined to roofing tile. Recognition of the value of a 
knowledge of craftsmanship by architects and 
draftsmen prompted the company to dedicate its 
funds to such a cause as this. The principle will, 
we believe, be commended by the profession. The 
competition for the selection of a beneficiary will 
be conducted by a committee of the Institute. 
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Further particulars and information concerning 
the obtaining of application blanks are published 
on another page of this issue. 
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"THREE prominent alumni of Harvard Univer- 
sity recently filed their objections to the erection 
of a chapel on the campus as a war memorial. They 
oppose associating a war memorial with any re- 
ligion; they point out that a chapel will eventually 
outgrow its use, as the University grows, and, 
therefore, it is not a permanent memorial; they 
object, too, to a war memorial being used for 
any other purpose, emphasizing their point by 
citing the Washington Monument as the finest 
memorial in this country, due primarily to the fact 
that it makes no pretentions for being anything 
else than for what it was designed. Many will agree 
with the stand these men take. There have been 
more war memorials erected in various countries 
since the World War, probably, than were ever 
built before. In this issue of THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT several types of memorials in this 
country are illustrated. They are all memorials in 
that they are not intended for any other purpose. 
Two of them are to perpetuate the memory of 
aviators. The designs of these two follow some- 
what the character of the Washington Monument, 
the shaft being surmounted with figures symboliz- 
ing aviation. Another features a cenotaph and a 
flag staff. On another page is shown a War Me- 
morial at Nice, France, built into the side of a 
cliff,—a memorial that will endure throughout the 
ages; a memorial that has a definite relation to the 
earth from which those immortalized came and to 
which they have now returned; a memorial that 
interprets the times in which these men lost their 
lives. The architect who designed this memorial— 
we have not been able to find out his name, al- 
though we suspect he is a Frenchman—has in him 
the ability to give expression to his inmost thoughts 
—he recognizes that architecture is the interpreta- 
tion of a purpose and that design speaks in no un- 
certain voice. Well may we study such a master 
stroke of genius, for purpose is here expressed in 
language which all may immediately understand. 





CENTRAL PANEL, STATE OF MARYLAND WAR MEMORIAL BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 
LAWRENCE HALL FOWLER, ARCHITECT—R. McGILL MACKALL, MURAL PAINTER 
(Photo copyrighted 1928 by J. H. Schaefer & Son, Baltimore) 
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Photo by Hewitt 
VIEW FROM GARDEN OF HOUSE OF MRS. BENSON FLAGG, BROOKVILLE, L. L., N. Y. 


ANNETTE HOYT FLANDERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


(Fifth Annual Exhibition, New York Chapter, American Society of Landscape Architects) 
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Photo by Hewitt 
DETAIL OF CIRCULAR ROSE GARDEN, ESTATE OF EDWARD F. HUTTON, WHEATLY HILLS, L. L., N. Y. 


MARIAN COFFIN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


(Fifth Annual Exhibition, New York Chapter, American Society of Landscape Architects) 
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GATEWAY TO GARDEN, HOUSE OF WILFRED T. PRATT, SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


JACOB JOHN SPOON, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
(Fifth Annual Exhibition, New York Chapter, American Society of Landscape Architects) 
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TERRACE OF HOUSE OF EMERY L. FERRIS, SCARSDALE, N. Y.—CLARENCE FOWLER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


(Fifth Annual Exhibition, New York Chapter, American Society of Landscape Architects) 
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Photos by Gillies 
HOUSE OF BENJAMIN I. WARD, ENGLEWOOD, N. J 


LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
(See plan on back) 
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Photo by Gillies 
GABLE DETAIL, HOUSE OF BENJAMIN I. WARD, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 


(See plan on back) 
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Photo by Gillies 
ENTRANCE DETAIL, HOUSE OF BENJAMIN I. WARD, ENGLEWOOD, N. J 


LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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| INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 






































INDIVIDUALITY LENDS CHARACTER 
to the DESIGN of a PRIVATE HOUSE 


THE problem which the design of a private house 
presents consists almost wholly in giving expres- 
sion in architecture to the individuality of the 
owner, for it is only by this means that character 
is given to the design. The opportunity for in- 
dividual expression presents itself at the very out- 
set in placing the house on the chosen site. The 
contour of the grounds and the landscape features 
peculiar to the lot have a decided bearing also on 
the design of the exterior, so that the correct rela- 
tionship between house and grounds may be at- 
tained. In the development of the plan, by which 
certain space is allotted to rooms for various pur- 





Photo by Gillies 
HOUSE OF BENJAMIN I. WARD, ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—LEWIS BOWMAN 





poses, the individual requirements of the owner 
must be given full consideration, and the interior 
architectural treatment and the placing of the fur- 
niture are largely determined by the personal traits 
and characteristics of the owner. 

In the house of Benjamin I. Ward at Engle- 
wood, N. J., designed by Lewis Bowman, and 
illustrated herewith, this principle of giving ex- 
pression to individuality has been adhered to. At 
a glance, one may recognize certain of the owner's 
personal characteristics which have been cleverly 
interpreted in terms of architecture. The house im- 
mediately bespeaks the individuality of the owner. 


, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF BENJAMIN I. WARD, ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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Photos by Gillies 
HOUSE OF BENJAMIN I. WARD, ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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Photos by Gillies 
HOUSE OF BENJAMIN I. WARD, ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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LAVATORY KITCHEN AND BREAKFAST ROOM 





Photos by Utihes 
DINING ROOM 


HOUSE OF BENJAMIN I. WARD, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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EXPOSITION OF MODERN FRENCH DECORATIVE ART 


AUTHENTIC developments in modern art as 
applied to the decorations and furnishings of the 
home are shown at the Exposition of Modern 
French Decorative Art now on public view at the 
Lord and Taylor store, New York. The collection 
comprises hundreds of objects, and among these 
are examples of the finest work of all the great 
French masters. 

The exposition is modern in the true sense of 
the word, although there is practically nothing of 
the freakish and bizarre in the furnishings dis- 
played. It is the sanest conception of “‘L’Art 
Moderne”’ that has been gathered since the move- 
ment gained strength and bids fair to establish a 
new period in art. And that is what this exposi- 
tion seems to prove—it seems to determine the new 
period and it is a period that reflects all the ten- 
dencies of modern life. 

Determination of the new period is nowhere 
more apparent than in the exhibits of Ruhlmann, 
Sue et Mare, Pierre Chareau and Francis Jourdain. 
Others largely contributing to the establishment of 
the period are Jean Dunand, Dim, . Vera Chouk- 
haeff, Rodier, Bianchini, Helene Henry and 


Myrbor. The exposition contains the best works 

from the studios and ateliers of all of these. 
Ruhlmann, the master designer, has contributed 

a dining room set which is an outstanding example 








of the cabinetmaker’s art. Most important in this 
is the great mahogany sideboard with its decora- 
tions in ivory. The wood is of perfect grain and 
quite dark, while the ivory is the whitest possible 
and is set in as though each piece were a jewel. 
The lines of the sideboard, although modern, are 
reminiscent of the classical and its perfection of 
execution commends it to the connoisseur. Sur- 
rounding this great sideboard is a little story of 
interest: —Ruhlmann refused to allow it to come to 
America until assured that it would be shown as 
an educational exhibit instead of a commercial one. 
Accompanying this sideboard are two chairs 
which combine modern design with dignity and 
perfection of craftsmanship. These are of lignum 
vitae, this being the only use of that everlasting 
wood in modern furniture. These chairs are up- 
holstered in gray velour and the decorative motif 
of the sideboard is carried out in their forelegs, 
which have ivory feet. To complete the ensemble, 
Ruhlmann has sent one of his most famous wall 
hangings which is done in purple and silver. 
Utility camouflaged by beauty seems to be the 
ruling note in the creations of Francis Jourdain. 
Like the other masters he has accepted modern 
conditions and has designed to meet and conquer 
them. His man’s bedroom is probably the most 
perfect adaptation of old ideas to modern require- 


A DINING ROOM GROUP BY RUHLMANN 


THE DESIGNS OF THIS MASTER CRAFTSMAN RECALL MEMORIES OF THE EMPIRE 
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ments. For, in spite of 
the speed and efficiency 
of this modern age, men 
must still eat and sleep. 
Jourdain has designed a 
combination whereby 
both may be done with 
the least effort and 
greatest efficiency. In his 
conception of a modern 
man’s bed chamber there 
is furniture with what 
might be called a 
“double entendre’’ of its 
own. This is strikingly 
shown by the bed table 
which when not in use 
bec6mes a wall desk. 
This unique table trav- 
els on a wall rail and 
has wheels instead of feet. The bed is placed against 
the wall and, when the modern man desires to 
work or eat without getting up, his table or desk 
is drawn over the bed. 

Another utilitarian but striking feature of the 
bed is the small swinging Cabinet affixed to the 
side of the head-board. This has a door which 
drops to form a shelf and when the cabinet is not 
in use it may be swung out of the way. 

Both the armchairs designed by Jourdain for 





THE MAN’S BEDROOM BY JOURDAIN, SHOWN BELOW, WITH 
THE WALL DESK, TRAVELLING ALONG A WALL RAIL, IN 
POSITION AS A BED TABLE 





r 


the modern man are 
unique in their expres- 
sion of the modern 
spirit. The upright one, 
while conventional in 
design, has shelves 
which drop down from 
each arm when needed. 
These are convenient for 
books, ash trays and 
cigarette holders. The 
great chair is of the 
Morris type, but is in- 
finitely more massive 
than any similar chair 
yet made. It has three 
positions and is uphol- 
stered in deep brown 
velour. Notice of the set 
would not be complete 
without mentioning the oval table with its wings 
which may be extended to practically double the 
surface. 

Jourdain has used walnut throughout and the 
perfection of his craftsmanship is never surpassed. 

In striking contrast to these masculine designs is 
the silver and crystal women’s boudoir designed by 
Vera Choukhaeff, who introduces a note of ele- 
gance after the most modern style. Prominent in 
this is the wall cabinet or toilet table with its cut 


A MODERN MAN’S BEDROOM BY FRANCIS JOURDAIN 


A CONVENIENT AND EFFICIENT ENSEMBLE INSPIRED BY PRESENT DAY REQUIREMENTS 
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crystal cosmetic contain- 
ers. This cabinet is 
strikingly displayed by 
being framed in a wall 
panel, which, reaching 
from the floor to the 
ceiling, is painted in the 
Choukhaeff manner to 
represent a window. 
The striking novelty 
of the use of wrought 
iron in household fur- 
nishings for men is 
illustrated by Pierre 
Chareau, who is gen- 
erally credited with be- 
ing the first to accept 
the modern combination 
of metal and semi- 
precious woods. Al- 


though it might seem that he has gone to extremes | frame and swings from the ceiling on rods of the 
in wrought iron construction, yet there is not one | same metal. It may be raised and lowered at will 
single instance where his design is not justified by | and is enclosed on three sides in a woven silk hang- 
efficiency and even beauty. The outstanding ex- | ing designed especially for this use. Chareau also 
ample of Chareau’s most modern design is the rose- | created this hanging, which is hand-woven, and is 
wood and wrought iron desk shown in his room at | a color combination of tan and brown. The great 
the exposition. This is at least six inches lower | armchair, also modern in design, is of walnut up- 
than the ordinary writing table and the iron used | holstered in dark blue leather. This chair is low so 
is approximately four inches wide and three-eighths | as to be of proper height for the desk. A lighter 
of an inch thick. The three legs, the supporting | note in this wrought iron set is the upholstered 
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frame and the crossover 
are all of wrought iron, 
while the woodwork is 
rosewood, beautifully 
polished and then lac- 
quered. At one end of 
the desk—to the left 
when in use—is a slid- 
ing table which further 
extends the top when 
required and which can 
be slid beneath the sta- 
tionary top when not 
wanted. 

Another striking fea- 
ture of Chareau’s design 


pS 5 , —this room, of course, 

A CORNER OF THE EXHIBIT BY JEAN DUNAND, HIS WORK; ¢ en 
IN CHINESE LACQUER IS FAMOUS AND HIS DESIGNS ALSO '!S for a man—is the 
BEAR CHINESE INFLUENCE hanging couch. This 


has a wrought iron 








PIERRE CHAREAU ADAPTS WROUGHT IRON TO A MAN'S ROOM 


WALL LIGHTS FEATURE A DESIGN WHICH SHOWS INFLUENCE OF CUBISTIC AND IMPRESSIONISTIC INSPIRATION 
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WALL HANGINGS BY MME. HELENE HENRY, AND AN 
INTERESTING TRIANGULAR CHAIR BY PIERRE CHAREAU 
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armchair of unique design and low like the rest of 
the set. It is done in a new Rodier fabric, which 
has been blocked to get the pattern. This chair is 
typically Chareau, reflecting his less masculine 
mood. 

The high note in elegance and refinement is 
struck by Sue et Mare in the woman’s bedroom 
done in ebony, silver, satin, silk and sheepskin. It 
is certainly a tribute to the modern woman's keen 
desire for the ultimate in furnishings of an almost 
exotic type. 

The wood used throughout is macassar ebony, 
while the upholstery is all done in pink satin. The 
great bed shows distinct traces of the classical, yet 
its sweeping lines and strength of construction are 
modern in conception. The coverings of the bed 
and the four pillows are also done in pink and are 
very heavily embroidered in silver. The great mir- 
ror, more than six feet high, stands on a massive 
pedestal of ebony and the glass itself is held in 
place by scallops of gold. 

Most striking in this woman’s bedroom are the 
rug and foot-cushion. Nothing like these have ever 
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A MODERN BEDROOM DESIGNED ALONG DIRECTOIRE LINES, FEATURING A SHEEPSKIN RUG AND FOOT-CUSHION 
SUE ET MARE, DESIGNERS 
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MODERN DECORATIVE POTTERIES FROM THE PRIMAVERA ATELIERS 


CORNER IN A SMOKING ROOM BY DIM, ILLUSTRATING THE USE OF CONTRASTING WOODS IN MODERN FURNITURE—BOOK- 
CASE AND COMMODE ARE OF MAPLE AND MAHOGANY. GREAT CHAIR IS LOW, AS ARE THE OTHER PIECES, AND IS 
COVERED IN SEAL BROWN PLUSH 


EXPOSITION OF MODERN FRENCH DECORATIVE ART AT LORD & TAYLOR'S, NEW YORK 
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been seen in this country. They are of sheepskin. 
the wool cut to varying lengths to follow the pat- 
tern and colored in a combination of pink and 
black. These are as soft as lambs’ wool can be and 
lend a touch of strong color to the Sue et Mare set. 
Following the most modern practice, Sue et 
Mare created the wall hangings and light brackets. 
The hangings are of silk damask with a blue and 
gold note, while the electroliers are of cut crystal. 
The Dunand screens, all of which are originals, 
are magnificent examples of carving and lacquer 
work. The animals and other figures are modern 
in their conception and the cabinet work, contrary 
to the usual custom, is excellent. Among the other 
notable exhibits by Dunand are a number of vases 
of most modern lines in which lacquer has been 











DETAIL OF A WOMAN’S BOUDOIR IN SILVER AND CRYSTAL 
BY MME. CHOUKHAEFF. THE CHAIR IS COVERED 
WITH TAN PLUSH 
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used on silver, copper, bronze and brass after his 
own individual style. 

In fabrics, particularly those of Rodier and 
Helene Henry, there is a remarkable display. Other 
of the masters also show various wall hangings, 
mostly done in silk and all hand-woven. In some 
cases the designs have been hand-blocked, but in 
the majority, they are woven into the fabric. The 
use of fabrics for wall hangings is an important 
feature of all the new and modern art and the 
exhibit of these at the exposition is complete and 
conclusive. 

Of other furnishings and decorations there is 
profusion. Glass by Lalique, silver by Christofle, 
pottery by Sue et Mare and Primavera, all reflect- 
ing the new mode, are to be seen in abundance. 


IN THE BOUDOIR BY MME. CHOUKHAEFF, THE SLENDER 
LEGS OF THE MAPLE TABLE ARE TIPPED 
WITH IVORY 
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1927 APARTMENT HOUSE MEDAL AND CERTIFICATE, NEW YORK CHAPTER, A.1I.A. 
812 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK—J. E. R. CARPENTER, ARCHITECT 


AWARDS FOR 1927, NEW YORK CHAPTER, AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


AWARDS for 1927 were announced at the 
annual dinner of the New York Chapter of The 
American Institute of Architects held on February 
24, 1928, at the Harvard Club, New York City. 
Professor William A. Boring, head of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture at Columbia University, was 
presented with the Chapter’s Medal of Honor for 
individual service. Certificate of Honorary Asso- 





ciate Membership in the Chapter was formally 
awarded to William H. Crocker, editor of THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

J. E. R. Carpenter was the architect for number 
812 Park Avenue for which The 50 East 75th 
Street Corporation received the Chapter’s Apart- 
ment House Medal and Certificate for apartment 
houses over six stories in height built during 1927. 
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In the same class of building Honorable Mention 
Certificates were awarded to Cortlandt Bishop, 
Inc., for 101 West 55th Street, Carrere and Hast- 
ings, architects: and to The 660 Park Avenue Cor- 
poration for 660 Park Avenue, York and Sawyer, 
architects. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was awarded the 1927 
Apartment House Medal and Certificate for apart- 
ments less than six stories in height for the Paul 





> 


Laurence Dunbar Garden Apartments designed by 
Andrew J. Thomas, architect. Honorable Mention 
Certificates for apartments in the same class were 
awarded to the 345 East 68th Street Corporation, 
Emilio Levy, architect; and to Vincent Astor for 
the Astor Concourse. Aymar Embury was the 
architect for the latter apartment house. 

The above awards were made in accordance with 
the annual custom of the New York Chapter. 





Photo by Van Anda 
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1927 APARTMENT HOUSE MEDAL AND CERTIFICATE, NEW YORK CHAPTER, A.I.A. 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR GARDEN APARTMENTS, NEW YORK 


ANDREW J. THOMAS, ARCHITECT 
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SUGARMAN & BERGER, ARCHITECTS 
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“THE NEW YORKER’—PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF NEW YORK HOTEL 
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WILLIAM L. ROUSE, ARCHITECT 
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PROPOSED DESIGN FOR HOTEL AT PARK AVENUE AND 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, PORT CHESTER, N. Y.—UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER, ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, PORT CHESTER,.N. Y.—UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER, ARCHITECTS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


AUDITORIUM 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, BATON ROUGE, LA. 
EDWARD F. NEILD, ARCHITECT 
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AWARDED FIRST PRIZE 
UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA SERVICE STATION COMPETITION 
LYLE REYNOLDS WHEELER, ARCHITECT 
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AWARDED THIRD PRIZE 
UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA SERVICE STATION COMPETITION 


HARRY SIMS BENT, ARCHITECT 
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Photos by Acme 
WAR MEMORIAL AT NICE, FRANCE 


A SCENE AT THE UNVEILING BY MARSHAL FOCH 
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GREENHOUSE DESIGN 


ARCHITECTURE is more often practical than 
not. Practical implies use and so structures are 
usually designed for a particular purpose. They 
are planned to serve the function of utility. While 
the passerby may judge the success of a building 
by its appeal through his sense of sight, ultimate 
approval is necessarily a question of how well the 
structure serves the purpose for which it was built. 
Few structures depend for their success upon de- 
sign for utilitarian purposes to the extent de- 
manded by greenhouses or conservatories. Erected 
for the purpose of growing plants and flowers, it 
is mandatory that nothing be incorporated in the 
design that will interfere with this function. Loca- 
tion, plan, general design, heating and ventilation, 
and even the roof pitch or slope must be carefully 
considered to avoid hopeless and irremediable fail- 
ure of the greenhouse to function properly. 

From the standpoint of flower growing produc- 
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tion, location is of utmost importance. Flowering 
plants require plenty of sunlight. Shade from ad- 
jacent buildings, a nearby tree or other interfering 
element may greatly restrict the use to which the 
greenhouse may be put. Placing the greenhouse on 
the west side of a service building may result in 
the shading of a portion of the house to such an 
extent that only certain kinds of plants can be 
grown. Other locations may be equally unfavor- 
able to other types of plant l#fe. So in locating the 
greenhouse the kind of plant life to be maintained 
must be considered in conjunction with the imme- 
diate surroundings. If an error in location is made, 
this should be on the side of too much sunlight 
rather than too little, since this can be easily cor- 
rected. If the development of a property will in- 
clude a greenhouse, this fact should be given full 
consideration not only in the general layout of the 
site, but in relation tothe projected buildings as well. 





BOYCE THOMPSON INSTITUTE, YONKERS, N. Y. 
FRANK COLBY, ARCHITECT 


A PLANT RESEARCH LABORATORY GREENHOUSE EQUIPPED TO GROW PLANTS UNDER ARTIFICIAL LIGHT CONDITIONS. 


THE MOVING CRANE SUPPORTS LUMINARIES OF HIGH INTENSITY 
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In connection with the general plan of a green- 
house made up of several small units, the following 
factors should be given recognition:—avoid a lo- 
cation shaded by nearby buildings or trees; see 
that one greenhouse unit does not shade another: 
place the service building containing the boilers 
hear the houses requiring the highest temperature: 
and balance the houses with respect to the service 
building to obtain equal distribution of heat from 
the boiler. 

Where it is necessary to place the service build- 
ing, or the building which the greenhouse adjoins, 
on the east side of the greenhouse, it should be 
separated from the greenhouse proper by a con- 
necting passage. These passages usually are about 
ten feet wide and eight feet long—or sufficient to 
extend the greenhouse proper a distance from the 
service building that will avoid shadows from this 
building. Offset passages are also desirable when 
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the group includes a palm house so located that a 
shadow is cast on the western greenhouse. These 
passages can be utilized for propagating beds or 
the growing of ferns, orchids and other plants re- 
quiring shade. 

The widths of greenhouses are governed by the 
width of work benches or plant beds. If the 
benches are too wide, the plants removed from the 
front not only get scant attention from the gar- 
dener, but insufficient light as well, because of shade 
from other plants. Side benches are usually 2’-8” 
wide, and center benches 5’-8” wide. The walkway 
between benches should be about 2’-6” wide. 
Houses with side benches only are about ten feet; 
side benches and one center bench, eighteen feet; 
and side benches and two center benches about 
twenty-five feet in width. An eighteen foot, three 
bench greenhouse is the usual type of moderate 
size, although the four bench, twenty-five foot 





POTTING HOUSE, ESTATE OF RICHARD SELLERS, BELLEVUE, DEL. 
PRENTICE SANGER, ARCHITECT 


A SERVICE BUILDING ORIGINALLY PLANNED FOR FUTURE GREENHOUSE EXTENSIONS. 


THE POTTING HOUSE SHOULD BE 


PLACED TO THE NORTH OF THE GREENHOUSE WHEN POSSIBLE TO AVOID SHADING THE PLANTING BENCHES AND AS A 
PROTECTION AGAINST NORTHERN WINDS 
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house is somewhat more economical to build. The 
four bench house, containing a larger air volume, 
increases the growing advantages. Benches about 
2’-8” in height have been found to be the most 
convenient for persons of average height. The re- 
lation between the foundation walls, glass sides 
and benches should be such that the beds will re- 
ceive the maximum amount of light. Plant beds 
ordinarily consist of galvanized iron frames, with 
cypress sides and bottoms or porous tile bottoms 
and slate sides supported on pipe standards. Prop- 
agating beds are similar in construction but are 
provided with glazed frames and apron. Tables 
for potted plants are similar to the benches except 
that the sides are omitted. The tops of these tables 
may be of wood or slate. 

Since the most important requisite of a green- 
house is that it shall receive as much sunlight as 
possible, structural members supporting the glass 
roof must be reduced to a minimum size. Special- 
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ists in greenhouse construction have developed effi- 
cient and economical sections for these members. 
Rafters are commonly spaced about eight feet apart, 
supporting intermediate bars that in turn carry 
the glass. Three types of eaves are possible. They 
are known as the angle iron eave; straight eave 
with moulded gutter; and the curved eave and 
moulded gutter. General purpose and low cost 
greenhouses employ the angle iron eave. The 
curved eave has distinct growing advantages, as it 
provides more head room at the side benches for 
growing taller plants. It also has the advantage of 
minimizing light interference, especially during the 
winter months when the sun is low. It has been 
stated that plants make their greatest growth in the 
early morning hours or during the night, and that 
the daytime process is one of hardening. The curved 
eave thus appears as a logical means of taking ad- 
vantage of the early morning sun. 

Double strength sheet glass sixteen inches wide 





POTTING SHED AND GREENHOUSE ON AN ESTATE AT BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


THE POTTING HOUSE SHOULD BE EQUIPPED WITH A POTTING BENCH, SOIL BINS, PACKING TABLE, SINK, AND A CLOSET. 

‘WHEN THE BOILER IS LOCATED IN THE SERVICE BUILDING THE PIT SHOULD BE TIGHTLY ENCLOSED TO PREVENT ANY 

GAS FROM REACHING THE PLANTS. THE BOILER PIT OR CELLAR SHOULD BE OF SUFFICIENT SIZE TO PERMIT STOKING 
THE HEATER AND FOR FUEL STORAGE 
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and twenty-four inches long is the custom- 
ary kind and size for the roof and sides, 
although glass twenty-four inches wide is 
often used, especially in the case of small 
greenhouses. The glass is curved to fit the 
radius of the curved eave and set with 
lapped joints, except in the case of parti- 
tions where the glass is butted. 

The correct pitch of the roof is linked 
to the 26% degree pitch of the world on 
its axis. This angle has been found to pro- 
vide a roof that will transfer the greatest 
amount of light during the low sun period 
of winter. At this period of the year every 
ray of light is of utmost value. 

All metal used in the construction of the 
greenhouse should be adequately coated 
with a metal protecting paint, and all 
metal parts of the frame should be painted 
before the glass is set. Final coats on the 
exterior may be of any desired color, but 
the interior is preferably white or other 
very light color to secure maximum light 
reflection. High moisture content is a char- 
acteristic of cypress, a wood largely used in 
greenhouse construction. Another charac- 
teristic of this wood is that it does not 
absorb paint into its pores as readily as 
most other woods. Such parts of the struc- 
ture as are made of wood should, therefore, 
be permitted to dry out as thoroughly as 
possible before painting. The first coats 
should be somewhat thinner than those 
commonly used for priming woodwork. 

Facts te Pea fade In general, gravity hot water heating 
CONSERVATORY IN HOUSE OF ANDREW J. THOMAS, HARTSDALE, N. y. | systems are found to give the greatest satis- 
faction since a more even temperature can 
be easily maintained and with less atten- 
A CONSERVATORY SERVING MORE THAN A UTILITARIAN DUTY | tion than in the case of a steam heating 





ANDREW J. THOMAS, ARCHITECT 
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BOYCE THOMPSON INSTITUTE, YONKERS, N. Y. 
FRANK COLBY, ARCHITECT 


A RESEARCH LABORATORY WHEREIN ARE CONDUCTED EXPERIMENTS WITH PLANT LIFE. GREENHOUSES ARE 
EQUIPPED TO GROW PLANTS UNDER WHITE AND ALSO COLORED ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. NOTE THAT GREENHOUSES ARE 
TERRACED TO AVOID THE SHADING OF ONE HOUSE BY ANOTHER 
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A HAWAIIAN GARDEN ATTACHED TO A HOUSE IN THE 
SUBURBS OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THOS. B. LIPPINCOTT, ARCHITECT 





Photos by Manning Bros. 
INTERIOR OF GREENHOUSES ON ESTATE OF JOHN F. DODGE, GROSSE POINTE, MICH. 





















































SUGGESTIVE PLANS FOR UNUSUAL GREENHOUSES. WHEN- 

EVER POSSIBLE, PLANS SHOULD BE ARRANGED FOR FUTURE 

EXTENSIONS. PLAN AT BOTTOM INDICATES A PALM HOUSE 
IN THE CENTER 


CHARLES WELLFORD LEAVITT & SON, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


AT LEFT: TYPICAL PLANT BENCHES WITH BINS BELOW. AT RIGHT: HEATING COILS ARE LOCATED UNDER THE PLANT 
BENCHES 
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GARDEN ON THE ESTATE OF EDWARD W. C. ARNOLD, 
BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 


PRENTICE SANGER, ARCHITECT 


THE PALM HOUSE IS A DOMINATING ARCHITECTURAL 
FEATURE 
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plant. Steam heat has the further disadvantage 
of throwing off an intense, dry heat. Should 
the fire in the heater be extinguished, disastrous ef- 
fects are less apt to result in the case of a hot water 
system than with steam. The importance of even 
temperature and especially the avoiding of an ex- 
treme drop in temperature, which may prove fatal 
to the contents of the greenhouse, are instantly 
recognized. The heating system consists of a hot 
water boiler such as that used in house heating, 
expansion tank and pipe coil radiation. Radiation 
is commonly a series of 34” cast iron pipes or 2” 
wrought iron pipes located around the outside walls 
under the side benches. The system is often so ar- 
ranged that three compartments can be maintained 
at different temperatures. These are designed for 
one compartment of 55 to 60 degrees, the second 
50 to 55 degrees, and the third 60 to 65 degrees 
when the outside-temperature is-zero. Propagating 
beds require additional heat and these should not 
only be provided with additional radiation, but 
located as near as possible to the heater. 

Ventilation is secured by means of roof and 
side wall sash operated by means of worm and 
gear adjustors. Hardware for the purpose is made 
self-locking so that the sash can be maintained in 
any desired position. 

Plumbing equipment is limited to water supply 
lines for sprinkling purposes. In most instances, 
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TYPICAL GREENHOUSE AND PALM HOUSE SECTIONS. 


DIMENSIONS ARE APPROXIMATE SINCE THE STANDARD SIZES 
OF VARIOUS MANUFACTURERS DIFFER SLIGHTLY 
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DETAILS OF A TYPICAL GREENHOUSE 
OF STANDARD DESIGN 
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GREENHOUSE ON ESTATE OF GEORGE S. BREWSTER. BROOKVILLE, L. I., N. Y. 


ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 


a line circling the house with hose bibbs at fre- 
quent intervals will be adequate. Hose bibbs should 
be so located that all areas can be reached with a 
maximum length of twenty-five feet of hose. 
Light, heat and ventilation are the basic essen- 
tials of successful plant growth. The violation of 
these provisions can only be done at the expense 
of utility. The architectural design of greenhouses 
then presents a problem that is decidedly different 
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from any other ordinarily encountered in practice. 
Manufacturers specializing in greenhouse construc- 
tion have designed their units to meet the demands 
of plant growth, and the opportunity for archi- 
tectural effort as usually interpreted is to a certain 
extent limited. Entrances and service houses, how- 
ever, present no unusual problem and more nearly 
approach other buildings and details which archi- 
tects are commonly called upon to solve. 


GREENHOUSE ATTACHED TO HOUSE OF ROBERT LAW, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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A GROUP OF 
BUILDINGS OF MODERATE COST 


Photo by Ellison 


HOUSE OF R. L. VANIMAN, DETROIT, MICH. 
WESTON & ELLINGTON, ARCHITECTS 


"The OUTSIDE WALLS OF THIS HOUSE ARE BRICK VENEER OVER WOOD FRAME-CONSTRUCTION, SUR- 
MOUNTED BY A SLATE ROOF. THE CASEMENT WINDOWS THROUGHOUT ARE OF STEEL. INTERIOR 
WALLS ARE OF PLASTER IN ANTIQUE FINISH. FLOORS ARE OF WOOD, EXCEPT IN THE KITCHEN AND 
BATHROOMS, WHERE THEY ARE, RESPECTIVELY, OF RUBBER AND TILE. THERE ARE FIFTY-ONE 
THOUSAND, SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY CUBIC FEET IN THE HOUSE, AND IT WAS BUILT IN 1925 AT 
A COST OF FIFTY-TWO AND ONE-TENTH CENTS PER CUBIC FOOT 
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HOUSE OF R. L. VANIMAN, DETROIT, MICH. 
WESTON &% ELLINGTON, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF H. O. WHEELER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
WITMER & WATSON, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAILS, HOUSE OF H. O. WHEELER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
WITMER & WATSON, ARCHITECTS 
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ST. ANDREW’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
LANG, RAUGLAND & LEWIS, ARCHITECTS 
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ST. ANDREW’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
LANG, RAUGLAND & LEWIS, ARCHITECTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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LOUISIANA AVENUE SCHOOL, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
EDWARD F. NEILD, ARCHITECT 
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Battery of four gas fired Heggie-Simplex Steel Boilers installed 
in the Charleston, West Virginia, Senior High School. 


The Foundation for 
Scientific Teaching. 
HERE the health and comfort of 


school children depend upon sure 
and even heat—in the most modern of 


America’s school buildings— you find Rellienianter teep-offtintnon. 
Heggie-Simplex Steel Boilers steadily 
growing in popularity. Their design, their — 
dependability, their economy—appeal to oe 


Heating Contractors 


architects and engineers because arrived Wost Vieglahe Picahae ar Pluuibies Co. 
ienti Charl 
at scientifically. arleston 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
— telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 








Specifications of most products advertised in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT appear in the Specification Manual 
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NEW COVER FOR JOURNAL OF THE A. I. A. 


HE Journal of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects has adopted a.new cover designed by the presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter, H. Van Buren 
Magonigle. It carries the emblem of the Institute 
and is printed on a colored background. The maga- 
zine itself has been somewhat enlarged, with more 
text and illustrations. Meetings of the various 
committees of the Institute are fully reported in 
its pages and, in general, the whole magazine is 
made more interesting and instructive. It is of 
especial interest to note that at the sixty-first con- 
vention, to be held in St. Louis, May 16, 17 and 
18, the directors intend to move to advance the 
public status of architecture. Another subject to 
be discussed at the approaching convention is en- 
titled ‘“Character as expressed in Materials.” 


2m” 


STAFFS OF ARCHITECTS’ OFFICES VISIT 
CRAFTSMEN SHOPS 

"THE Committee on Education of the New York 
Chapter of The American Institute of Architects 
will continue this year its campaign for the de- 
velopment of closer contact between the staffs of 
architects’ offices and the shops of craftsmen and 
building material manufacturers. The method in- 
augurated last year of arranging visits, approxi- 
mately one each month, to various shops and 
studios will again be followed. The first expedi- 
tion, held in January, 1928, visited the shop of 
C. Owen Bonawit, designer and manufacturer of 
stained glass. These visits are not only interesting, 
but afford an opportunity for draftsmen and 
others to obtain a better conception and more in- 
timate knowledge of the work of the craftsmen 
who will ultimately use the drawings prepared by 
the architects’ staff. - 


GUY LOWELL MEMORIAL COMPETITION 

IN ARCHITECTURE 
A SCHOLARSHIP is offered in memory of Guy 
Lowell, 1870-1927, an architect who believed in 
the importance of foreign study and travel, and 
who was a generous and sympathetic friend of all 
students. The value of this scholarship is repre- 
sented by an annual award of one thousand dollars 
($1,000) to assist draftsmen, and students in 
schools of architecture, whose previous preparation 
has been in offices, to benefit by six months’ travel 
and study in foreign countries as may be deter- 
mined by the committee in charge. 

The competition is open on equal terms to 
draftsmen over 21 years of age and under 29 as 
indicated above, who are citizens of the United 
States, who have had at least three years of office ex- 
perience, and who have not been the beneficiary of 
any other traveling scholarship. 

All questions and applications should be ad- 
dressed to H. P. Richmond, 12 West Street, Bos- 
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ton, Mass., and should be received on or before 
March 19. The competition will be held the last 
Saturday and Sunday in April. Applicants must 
be sponsored by letters from the architects in 
whose offices they have worked, and each applica- 
tion must be endorsed by someone intimately ac- 
quainted with the applicant who is not a member 
of his family and other than the architects herein 
mentioned. a 


1928 ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE ROTCH TRAVEL- 
LING SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 


PRELIMINARY examinations for the Rotch 
Travelling Scholarship will be held this year on 
Monday and Tuesday, April 2 and 3. Candidates 
must be citizens of the United States and under 
thirty years of age on May | of the year when they 
present themselves, and have had experience in pro- 
fessional work during two years in Massachusetts 
in the employ of a practicing architect resident in 
Massachusetts, or with one year in an office and 
three years in a Massachusetts architectural school 
approved by the Scholarship Committee. 

The Boston Society of Architects has yearly 
offered a prize of $100.00 which has been awarded 
to the candidate placed second on the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee. 

The candidate chosen under the conditions of 
the competition will be awarded the Scholarship 
for a term to be determined by the Committee, but 
not more than two years. The scholar will receive 
$2,000 for one year term, or $3,000 for two. 

For further information, apply to C. H. Black- 
all, Secretary, 31 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


On 
EXHIBITION OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Tue fifth annual exhibition of the New York 
Chapter of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects will open at the Arden Galleries March 
20, and will remain on public view during the 
following six weeks. The exhibition is interesting 
to architects in that the need for close co-operation 
between the two arts is evident by analyzing many 
of the photographs exhibited. Some of the work 
to be shown at the Arden Galleries is illustrated 
on other pages of this issue. 


2m 


MODERN FRENCH DECORATIVE ART 


HE exposition of Modern French Decorative 
Art, now on public view at Lord 6 Taylor’s, New 
York, and which is reviewed and illustrated on 
other pages of this issue, is to remain open until 
the night of March 17th. The exhibits, represent- 
ing the work of the master designers of France, 
prove without doubt that the new period in dec- 
orative art as applied to the home has arrived. 
Architects are invited and urged to attend. 
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TERRA COQ TA 


The 


Expressive 


«Medium 





Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Company Build- 
ing, Pasadena, California, 
John & Donald Parkinson, 
Architects, 








Strength and beauty of detail 
are readily secured with Terra 
Cotta as the working medium. 
The process of manufacture 
permits the duplication of deli- 
cate ornament at minimum cost. 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


19 WEST 447TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





products advertised in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT appear in the Specification Manual 
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SERVICE STATION COMPETITION AWARDS 


On pages 331, 332 and 333 of this issue are 
illustrated the designs awarded first, second, and 
third prize in the Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia competition for a service station. The fol- 
lowing awards were made: first prize—Lyle Rey- 
nolds Wheeler; second prize—Harbin F. Hunter; 
and third prize—Harry Sims Bent. 

The purpose of the competition was to develop 
various types of service stations of better architec- 
tural design and that would suggest the more care- 
ful consideration of these stations in connection 
with adjoining buildings or other site conditions. 

David C. Allison, F.A.I.A., of Los Angeles, 
acted as professional advisor. The program of the 
competition was prepared by Ralph J. Reed, chief 
engineer of the Union Oil Company of California 
in co-operation with Mr. Allison. The competi- 
tion was open to architects and draftsmen from 
that area in the United States and Canada lying 
west of the Rocky Mountains. The jury of award 
consisted of Reginald D. Johnson, F.A.I.A., past 
president Southern California Chapter, A.LA.; 
Stiles O. Clements, A.I.A., and L. P. St. Clair, 
vice president, Union Oil Company of California. 

om 
FIFTH AVENUE GROUP PLANS GARDEN LAYOUT 
FOR BRYANT PARK, NEW YORK 

Bryant PARK, the windswept mound behind the 
Public Library, for years a barren haven of the 
wanderer, is to become one of the city’s most artis- 
tic parks ‘‘a floral cameo—a garden spot in the 
heart of busiest Manhattan,”’ if the plan and appli- 
cation of The Fifth Avenue Association, New 
York, submitted recently to the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, meets with the approval of 
that body. The Fifth Avenue Association has been 
working on the new program for several months. 
$100,000 is the sum asked to carry out their pro- 
posed idea. The plan has the endorsement of Park 
Commissioner Walter R. Herrick, who approved 
the application and the final drawings and figures 
at a recent luncheon of the Parks and Plazas Com- 
mittee of the Association. At the same meeting, 
Jules Burgevin, city landscape architect, added his 
approval of the drawings and schedule of costs. 

The plan for the renovation of the park has been 
drawn by Joseph Freedlander, F.A.1.A., who was 
the designer of the Fifth Avenue traffic towers. In 
the preparation of estimates, and in suggesting 
flowers and shrubs for the floral designs, Max 
Schling, landscape architect and florist, and Chair- 
man of the Parks and Plazas Committee of the 
Association, assisted Mr. Freedlander. 

The charm of the garden layout will be brought 
about chiefly by the unpretentiousness of the de- 
sign. It will not rely upon architectural embellish- 
ments, or expensive materials, but upon the proper 
arrangement of paths, flower-beds, and grass plots. 
One of the features of the design will be a garden 
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figure as the center of the composition. In designing 
such a park, in a congested location, a very par- 
ticular kind of treatment was necessary. One of 
the most important things necessary to keep in 
mind throughout is a plan to cope with the great 
crowds in this section, whose attitude toward the 
park will greatly affect its life. Thus, it was de- 
cided that the best method would be to keep 
everything within view from the sidewalks, to 
satisfy as far as possible from without, those who 
would be only curious about the park, and to leave 
the park itself for those who have the time and 
inclination to examine it, and use it. Architectural 
embellishments of all kinds have been avoided— 
balustrades, colonnades, and other architectural 
features which might induce too much investiga- 
tion. There will be no high fences to excite the 
curious. From any point in the square surrounding 
the park, the entire layout will be visible. 
2m 
CINCINNATI CHAPTER A.I.A. ELECTS OFFICERS 


"THE annual election of officers of the Cincinnati 


Chapter of The American Institute of Architects 
resulted as follows: president, Charles F. Cellarius; 
vice president, H. Eldridge Hannaford; secretary, 
A. C. Denison; treasurer, John Postler; and direc- 
tors, Charles R. Strong, Frederick W. Garber, and 
Gustave W. Drach. - 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS OF CHICAGO 
ELECT OFFICERS 
At the meeting of the Chicago Association of 
Consulting Engineers held on January 16, 1928, 
the annual election of officers was held and the 
present officers, Irving E. Brooke, president; Ernest 
V. Lippe, vice president, and Rollo E. Gilmore, 
secretary-treasurer, were re-elected for the ensuing 
year. The membership consists of consulting engi- 
neers engaged in mechanical, electrical and sani- 
tary engineering, who are in no way connected 
with the sale of equipment or apparatus. The 
Association is now starting its eighth year. 
2m 
TOWER BUILDINGS OF TERRA COTTA 

HE first issue in 1928 of the terra cotta architec- 
tural monographs issued by the Atlantic Terra 
Cotta Company is now off the press, and is number 
4 of volume IX. It is entitled ‘“Tower Buildings 
of Terra Cotta.’’ The current issue of these mono- 
graphs continues to conform to the high standard 
set by previous numbers. Various tower buildings 
are shown and briefly described. These include the 
Dade County Court House and Miami City Hall, 
the French Building, the Delmonico Building, 
Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio, and the Ashe- 
ville City Hall at Asheville, N. C. Other skyscrap- 
ers located in New York City are also shown. 
Tower Buildings of Terra Cotta, Atlantic Terra 
Cotta Company, January 1928, Vol. IX, No. 4, 
20 pp. Illustrated. Size 8% x 11 ins. 
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HOSE who reside in the Old Folks Home at 
Kirkwood, Missouri, have solid contentment in the 
knowledge that comfort and warmth is assured them 
by the installation of a Ross Steel Heating Boiler. 

{ Those who operate this Boiler are happy on account 
of its long firing periods and accessibility for cleaning. 
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The Directors of the Home are pleased with the economy in 
operation and the high efficiency that is shown. 

And lastly, the Architect has a satisfied feeling that the Ross 

\ Steel Boiler is a long life boiler of superior construction. 
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Write Us for Catalog 
THE 


FROST MANUFACTURING CO. 
1526 HENDERSON STREET 
GALESBURG, ILL. 

Eastern Distributors: The Ross Boiler Co., Inc., 101 Park Ave., N. Y. 
Branches in All Leading Cities 


SEVENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF ACTUAL BOILER BUILDING EXPERIENCE 


—EEEE————————————————————— 


Specifications of most products advertised in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT appear in the Specification Manual 
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A COMMUNICATION 


COMMENTING on an editorial which ap- 
peared in the January 20 issue of THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT, on the designing of rooms, with due 
consideration given to the placing of musical in- 
struments, a manufacturer of pianos writes, in part, 
as follows: 

‘A thing of importance has to do with proper 
consideration on the part of architects of small 
dwellings for sufficient wall space or space of any 
kind for a piano. In all of the modest home build- 
ings in this city in the past few years French doors, 
archways, windows and the like have completely 
eliminated a satisfactory place to put a piano. 

‘“‘A local lumber man last Fall completed a new 
home here which he sold to our Mayor, and all 
through the process of building it was advertised 
as a model home; the class in art and design from 
the Stout Institute, our local Teachers’ College, 
planned the draperies, curtains and the placing of 
the furniture, and after the lumberman had ar- 
ranged with me for a piano for the opening and 
the week when the public expected to view the 
completed model home, the teachers of the class 
in color and design came to me with the apology 
that there was no place in the home where one 
could possibly use a piano—no floor space avail- 
able on account of windows, staircase, French 
doors, and radiators, so the piano was not fur- 
nished. 

‘It does seem to me that in planning the aver- 
age home or any house, ‘Where will you place the 
piano?’ should be an important detail and have 
some consideration from architects, for the client 
often does not think of it.” 

P. E. GREGG. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
2 
BROWN TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP 
COMPETITION 


AANNOUNCEMENT is made of a competition 
for the selection of a beneficiary for the A. W. 
Brown Travelling Scholarship, this competition 
to be held under the direction of a committee of 
The American Institute of Architects. Programs 
will be mailed to approved applicants about March 
19th, 1928, drawings to be delivered on May 7th, 
1928. 

This scholarship is the gift of Ludowici- 
Celadon Company and is a memorial to the late 
A. W. Brown, who was for many years president 
of that company and a leader in the manufacture 
of roofing tile. 

The value of the scholarship is two thousand 
dollars, to be used toward defraying the expenses 
of a year of travel and study in Europe by a worthy 
and deserving architect or architectural draftsman. 
Travelling expenses between the winner's place of 
residence and the port of New York will be paid 
in addition to this amount. 


A. W. 
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An award of two hundred and fifty dollars will 
be made to the person whose design is placed sec- 
ond in the competition. 

Under the terms of the gift the selection of the 
beneficiary of this scholarship is to be made by 
means of a competition to be held under the direc- 
tion of a committee of The American Institute of 
Architects; the drawings to be judged by a jury of 
from three to five practicing architects chosen by 
that committee. The general requirements of the 
problem given for the competition shall be similar 
to those of the Class A problems issued by the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design, but the jury shall 
give due consideration to the personal qualifications 
of the competitors as well as to the excellence of 
the designs submitted in the competition. 

It is further stipulated by the donors that the 
competition shall be open to any architect or archi- 
tectural draftsman who is a citizen and resident of 
the United States, who has never been the bene- 
ficiary of any other European scholarship, who has 
passed his twenty-second but has not passed his 
thirty-second birthday, and who has been in active 
practice or employed in the office of a practicing 
architect for at least six years, or, if a graduate of an 
architectural school, at least two years since gradua- 
tion. 

Those wishing to compete should write at once 
for application blanks to the secretary of the com- 
mittee, Wm. Dewey Foster, 10 East 47th Street, 
New York City. 


J. MONROE HEWLETT 

CHARLES BUTLER 

Ws. DEwey FOosTER, Secretary 
2m 


PLAN PROPOSED FOR SAVING LEANING TOWER 
OF PISA 


A RECENT United Press despatch from Paris 
states that Dr. Edouard Imbeaux, ex-professor at 
the government engineering school and correspond- 
ing member of the Academy of Sciences, has a plan 
to keep the famous ‘“‘Leaning Tower of Pisa’’ from 
toppling over. Dr. Imbeaux goes on the assump- 
tion that the sagging is caused by the flow of sub- 
terranean streams. He proposes to freeze a broad 
band all around the bottom of the tower to a 
depth of twenty or thirty feet and then inject 
liquid cement between that band and the walls of 
the tower. 

Completed in the year 1350, the tower, which 
is 180 feet high, is now almost five feet out of 
plumb, the southern side sinking on an average 
one millimetre a year. Unless something is done to 
stop it there will inevitably come a day when the 
equilibrium of the tower will be disturbed to such 
an extent that it can no longer remain erect. 

Dr. Imbeaux believes the problem can be solved 
by the employment of powerful drills with com- 
pressed air. 


| Committee. 
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ERROCRAFT GRILLES 
CAST 











THIS is a trade name for certain of our 
cast products made exclusively in our 
foundries. It applies to our special cast work 
and is registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


A specification for Ferrocraft means Tuttle 
& Bailey on/y. There can be no “or equal.” 





Ferrocraft is more than a trade mark. It is 
the brand of excellence, the sterling mark 


All FERROCRAFT 


Grilles have this brass 


sdentiivinn plate in the for cast iron, cast brass or cast bronze. 
corners. Look for it! It ; oe be Sor 
is your protection against Ferrocraft is a distinctly better product 


substitution. than the ordinary. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 


Makers of Registers and Grilles for Eighty-one Years 





441 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
CAN AIT NS MN, MS NS MT NN MRM ME RM MT 


Specifications of most products advertised in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT appear in the Specification Manual 
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JANUARY CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS SHOW 
GENERAL INCREASE 


Torar construction contracts awarded during 
January in the 37 States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains amounted to $427,168,700, according to 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. These states include 
about 91 per cent of the total construction volume 
of the country. This was next to the largest Janu- 
ary total on record, and represented an increase of 
11 per cent over January of last year. Compared 
with December, the past month showed a decline 
of 11 per cent. 

Three districts made new high totals for the 
month of January, the new records being reached 
by New England, the Central West, and Texas. 
Three other districts, New York State and North- 
ern New Jersey, the Southeastern States, and the 
Middle Atlantic States, reached totals which were 
next to the highest ever recorded for January. 

The more important items in last month's build- 
ing and engineering record were: $193,189,200, 
or 45 per cent of all construction, for residential 
buildings; $72,038,700, or 17 per cent, for public 
works and utilities; $68,851,400, or 16 per cent, 
for commercial buildings; $37,970,300, or 9 per 
cent, for industrial buildings: $23,369,400, or 5 
per cent, for educational buildings; $11,182,400, 
or 3 per cent, for hospitals and institutions; $9,- 
189,700, or 2 per cent, for social and recreational 
projects; $5,612,300, or 1 per cent, for public 
buildings; and $5,532,900, or 1 per cent, for re- 
ligious and memorial buildings. 

Contemplated construction projects were re- 
ported for these 37 states to the amount of $904,- 
674,900 during January. This was a 20 per cent 
increase over the amount reported for January of 
last year, though it represented a decrease of 9 per 
cent from the December figure. 


2m 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
FOR ARCHITECTS 


"THE United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces the following open competitive examina- 
tions: 


ARCHITECT, $3,800 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT, $3,000 
ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, $2,400 


Applications for positions of architects must be 
on file wih the Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., not later than March 27. 

The examinations are to fill vacancies in the 
office of the Supervising Architect, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., in connection with 
the construction of public buildings in Washington 
and elsewhere, and vacancies occurring in the 
Federal classified service throughout the United 
States. 

The entrance salaries in Washington, D. C., are 
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indicated above. A probationary period of six 
months is required; advancement after that de- 
pends upon individual efficiency, increased useful- 
ness, and the occurrence of vacancies in higher posi- 
tions. For appointment to the Field Service the 
salaries will be approximately the same. 

Competitors will be rated on their education, 
training, and experience; and specimens of draw- 
ings from tests to be furnished by the Commission. 

Full information may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., or the secretary of the United States 
Civil Service Board of Examiners at the post office 
or custom house in any city. 


2m 


STANDARDIZATION OF REFRIGERATORS TO BE 
CONSIDERED 

A cenera conference of manufacturers, deal- 
ers and consumers to consider the standardization 
of refrigerators will be held in New York in March 
under the auspices of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. A preliminary meeting was 
recently held to consider requests for standardiza- 
tion received by the Committee from the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. It was the view of 
both these bodies that specifications and stand- 
ards which would tend to bring about improve- 
ments in food-keeping performance and ice econ- 
omy of household refrigerators should be devel- 
oped on a national scale under the auspices of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee, with 
the possible establishment of carefully defined 
grades so that the buyer of a refrigerator could be 
assured of certain performance at the price range 
he was able to pay. 

As part of its effort to consider the point of 
view of all groups before undertaking the work, 
the American Engineering Standards Committee 
invites comment and suggestions on this project 
from all those interested in domestic refrigeration. 
The committee may be addressed at 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 


2m 


PROPOSED REVISION OF U. S. GOVERNMENT 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR CAST IRON SOIL PIPE 


"THE Federal Specifications Board has under con- 
sideration the revision of the U. S. Government 
Master Specification for Cast Iron Soil Pipe and 
Fittings. The Board would be glad to receive com- 
ments and suggestions as to the proposed changes. 
To receive attention, comments and criticisms must 
be forwarded to the technical committee consider- 
ing this subject before March 10, 1928. Those 
interested in the proposed revision of the specifica- 
tion for soil pipe can receive copies of Specification 
F. S. B. 343 from the Federal Specifications Board, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
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CARPETS for HOTELS 


We can demonstrate beyond 
any question of a doubt that 
wherever Overbrook Carpets 
have been installed, as in the 
new Alden Hotel in New York 
City, an appreciable economy 
has been effected, and unusual 
beauty, durability and quality 
have been obtained. 


A Special Contract Service Is 
Available to Your Dealer 
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OVERBROOK CARPET MILLS, INC. 


56th Street and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PARKER-WYLIE CARPET CO. 


Sole Selling Agents F 
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295 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AAO SETTLES 


Specifications of most products advertised in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT appear in the Specification Manual 
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BOOK NOTES 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
REVIEWED BY C. H. BLACKALI 


In THE presentation of Mr. Child's very read- 
able book he has adopted an extremely clever 
scheme which not only gives a fine opportunity 
to develop his subject, but also enables the book 
to be coherent and consistent thereby and present 
his subject in a series of developments. He assumes 
that a client, who is a superintendent of a small 
Knitting Company, proposes to create himself a 
small estate just outside of the suburbs. Subse- 
quently the same client acquires a tract of fifteen 
acres half a mile from the shore. Then he becomes 
successively the president of the Knitting Com- 
pany, president of the Peninsular Development 
Company and so on in a constantly rising prog- 
ress until he has really had experience with 
nearly every sort of landscape work which would 
come in connection with the home of a man of 
constantly growing means and enlarging horizon. 
In each case Mr. Child states the problem in the 
form of a letter to his client, elaborating on the 
treatment he suggests, the possibilities and the 
probable outcome. Then having safely landed his 
client in the various large undertakings, which 
include a Park System of a large city, the author 
adds a very valuable treatise on City Planning and 
notes on flower planting. The book is about as 
reasonable and usable a formulation of the land- 
scape architect's aim and possibilities as we have 
ever seen, and is to be thoroughly commended for 
its freedom from pedantry, its lack of any insis- 
tence on unessential details and its general air of 
honestly striving to lead the client in the best ways 
he should go. The author has had a large experi- 
ence with just such problems both here and abroad 
and his thirty years of practice have given him the 
right to speak authoritatively upon this newest of 
the creative professions. The book is accompanied 
by some well chosen illustrations and incidentally 
the author brings in many suggestions as to the 
architecture of the house which he is surrounding 
so beautifully with planting, and he shows an 
appreciation of the relative role of the architect 
and the landscape designer which is thoroughly to 
be commended. 


Landscape Architecture. A Series of Letters by Stephen 
Child. Stanford University Press, California. Price $7.50. 
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ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 
REVIEWED BY C. H. BLACKALL 

THe author of this little volume admits at the 
start that it deals with the mere elements—with 
what may be called the grammar—of the vast sub- 
ject of English architecture and that the book 
might, in fact, be more accurately called an account 
of English building rather than of English archi- 
tecture. It is a very sketchy treatment of the dif- 
ferent periods, Romanesque, Gothic and Renais- 
sance, with chapters on churches, monasteries and 
houses, and is very liberally illustrated with plans 
and some views. It also adds a chronological list of 
buildings and architects, of course confined to Eng- 
lish work, but arranged in classification by sub- 
jects so it would be a very handy list for reference. 
There is also a glossary arranged alphabetically, 
including some of the obvious definitions used in 
connection with building operations. Some of these 
definitions, and indeed some of the portions of the 
work, are so manifestly English that they seem 
foreign to our point of view and are reminiscent 
of the old standby of our youth, Gwilt’s Encyclo- 
paedia. It is a work of interest rather than of in- 
trinsic value for the American architect, but would 
be of considerable help to the intelligent American 
architect travelling in England. 


English Architecture. By Thomas Dinham Atkinson. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Company. Price $2.00. 


PERSONALS 

Alex Linn, architect, has moved his architectural 
office from 900 S. & L. Building to 307 People’s 
Savings Bank Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

2” 

Clarence L. Caspary, architect, is now located in 
new architectural offices in suite 1608-1610, Mitten 
Building, Broad Street at Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. _ 


Wm. Clement Ambrose, architect, announces 
the opening of an office for the practice of archi- 
tecture at 902 West Coast Life Building, 605 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


2m 
Franz C. Warner and W. R. McCornack, archi- 
tects, wish to announce a copartnership including 
G. Evans Mitchell. The firm is now known as 
Warner, McCornack & Mitchell, architects, Bulk- 


ley Building, 1501 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 





Please do us a favor. 
us a postcard or a letter. 


If your magazine does not come regularly on time, drop 


Address us—sor1 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE SECTION 
MODERN INTERIOR IRON GRILLES 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


"THE sketch on the cover of this issue is reproduced 
from the architects’ final study of Manhattan 
Tower, a skyscraper church in New York, designed 
by Tillion & Tillion. The lower floors are to be 
used by the church, while the upper stories are given 
over to a hotel. The general mass follows present 
tendencies in skyscraper design, with setbacks con: 
forming with the zoning laws, while certain orna- 
mental forms have been introduced to emphasize 
the ecclesiastical character of the edifice. Plans for 
the erection of the building, according to the 
scheme presented in the perspective sketch, have 
been filed with the New York City Bureau of 
Buildings, and it is expected that construction work 
will start in the early Spring. 


2m” 


Woolpert & Brown have designed an unusually 
interesting Y. M. C. A. in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
which is to be fully presented in an early issue. The 
treatment of both the exterior and the interior is in 
keeping with the architectural style characteristic of 
that section of the country, and the design seems to 
be thoroughly appropriate to the purpose of the 
building. The plan has been carefully studied to 
conform to the requirements of a modern Y. M. 
C. A. building. While in a country of such a size as 
America it is natural that certain styles of design 
lend themselves to the prevailing social, economic 
and climatic conditions, it is important that the 
design express the purpose to which the building 
is to be put, if based on the fundamental principles 
of architecture in its every detail. The design of the 
St. Petersburg Y. M. C. A. has been so conceived 
and we are glad to present it to our readers. 


log 


Among the more recent additions to the Yale 
University group of buildings at New Haven, 
Conn., none, perhaps, is more interesting than the 
William L. Harkness Hall, designed by Delano & 
Aldrich. This building is to be illustrated in the 
April 5 issue of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. It is 
a stone structure which in its design recalls the 
English Gothic. It includes several class rooms and 
a lecture hall. The latter room is treated with an 
elaborate timber ceiling, in a similar character to 
the famous lecture rooms of Oxford. 


2m 
The high esteem in which our service depart- 
ment is held may be judged from the type of 
questions that are sometimes sent in for replies. A 
recent one asked: What colors will predominate in 





1928 in house decorations? Architects and those 
decorators who prefer to be known as interior 
architects can see the absurdity of such a question. 
But the fact remains that probably a majority of 
home owners will be unusually interested in the 
answer and many of them will go to great efforts 
and expense to change the color schemes of their 
rooms to comply with the decision. This is fashion. 
Fashion is a thing which tells us what to do, 
whether we like it or not—whether it is logical or 
not. And it is the bowing of the public generally 
to the whims of fashion which accounts for a lack 
of individual expression in our customs, our dress 
and in the decoration of our homes. Modern art, 
as that expression is commonly and erroneously 
interpreted, is more of a fashion than a natural 
evolution in the development of design. 


am 


Speaking of modern art, we are to publish in the 
next issue, April 5, photographs of a theatre 
recently completed in Brooklyn, N. Y., designed by 
Schlanger © Ehrenrich. It is a small intimate 
theatre, seating one thousand. It is modern in 
character. By that we mean that its design is based 
on the use of modern materials and methods of 
construction, and that modern requirements have 
left their influence on its plan. Its design is modern 
in that the building serves the demands of a modern 
theatre. 
2m 


The exclusive right to present to the architectural 
profession illustrations of the Marshall Field Estate 
at Lloyd’s Neck, Long Island, has been granted 
this journal by the owner. In co-operation with 
the office of John Russell Pope, the architect of 
this project, special articles describing the problem 
and its solution; the organization perfected to 
carry on the work; and the solution of the engi- 
neering features involved, are being prepared for 
presentation in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT issue 
of April 20, 1928. The entire issue will be given 
over to the illustrating and describing of this 2,000 
acre estate. While an estate of this type offers an 
opportunity that comes to but few architects, the 
many features provided by this development, we 
believe, will hold something of interest to all 
readers of this magazine. The buildings on the 
estate include a summer and a winter residence, 
farm group, indoor tennis court, bath house, 
cottages, power house and other structures neces- 
sary for the maintaining of an estate of this 
magnitude. 





Please do us a favor. 
us a postcard or a letter. 





If your magazine does not come regularly on time, drop 
Address us—so1 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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